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THE ART JOURNAL. 



Directorate of Schadow, and has always been a chief cha- 
racteristic of the School, maintains its sway under Carl Muller, 
Andreas Muller, and Ernst Deger, who were, as already stated, 
expressly designated by Schadow as best qualified to adorn 
the sacred shrine of religious Art at Remagen, on the Rhine. 
These Christian artists belong to the old School ; they are high 
in finish and over-sweet in colour. It is a significant fact 
that there should be a distinctive class devoted to the teaching 
of "church painting," which includes designs for painted 
windows. Also it must be accepted as a good sign that the 
history of Art, under a professor so competent as Dr. Woer- 
mann, is deemed an essential branch of education. 

Diisseldorf commands a wide geographic area : her Academy- 
extends its sway over Northern Europe, comprising Denmark, 
Scandinavia, and Russia. As already mentioned, Professors 
Diicker and Gebhardt are Russians ; the honoured Professor 
Tidemand, whose studio I knew ten years ago in Diisseldorf, 
was Norwegian ; and Ferdinand Fagerlin, who sends from this 
well-trained school of genre domestic scenes which rank on the 
line of the Royal Academy with those of the Scottish Faed, is 
Swedish. But the dominion of the Rhenish Academy stretches 
beyond the continent of Europe. Bierstadt in America paints 
the Rocky Mountains after the manner of Diisseldorf; and 
Ernest Crofts, whose battle pictures have made a mark within 
the Royal Academy, is claimed as a disciple of the same 
cosmopolitan school. 

The New Academy building was opened with considerable 
ceremony in October last, and the Imperial Minister of Educa- 
tion, Von Puttkamer, the Governors of Prussian provinces, 
and the Director and Professors of the local school delivered 
appropriate addresses. Much has deservedly passed away 
with the moment, but a few ideas thrown out ought to be 
remembered. Director Wislicenus having congratulated the 
company on the happy issue of endeavours not unaccompanied 
by difficulties, the Minister of Public Instruction spoke of 
the value of Art to the State, of the worth of ideal aims to a 
commercial community, and of the many ways in which pro- 
gress in Art was bound up with the prosperity of a nation. He 
added that the Emperor and the Government took a deep 
interest in the Diisseldorf Academy. The minister also dwelt 
on the indissoluble union between Art and learning, and, as 
practical examples, adduced the University of Bonn and the 



Diisseldorf Academy, sister institutions which, through the 
instrumentality of learning and Art, instilled into the mind a 
patriotic love for the Fatherland. 

Other speakers, especially Professor Dr. Woermann, followed 
in the same strain. The word "academic" has fallen into ill 
repute, because it has been used in a bad sense for something 
formal and lifeless ; but Carstens, Thorwaldsen, and Overbeck 
raised a protest against such thraldom, and Cornelius in Diissel- 
dorf reconciled the freedom essential to Art with the obedience 
due to the State. Cornelius, when Director of the Academy, re- 
cognised the maxim enunciated by his friend Niebuhr, that 
old institutions need not be swept away, but only require to be 
reanimated by a new spirit. In Diisseldorf young artists are 
not forced into one-sided development, but, by the free choice of 
varied masters and examples, are permitted unfettered move- 
ment. In the present day the words " Idealism " and 
" Realism " have been misused ; but the new Art development 
shows how the common things of outer life are penetrated by 
an ideal light. And moreover, the endeavour to realise nature 
has led to a return to the technique of the old masters, which 
Academies rightly inculcate. Art study has a direct bearing 
on the intellectual life, on religious faith, and on social and 
political action, and it becomes the duty of Academies to watch 
over the ideal epochs and manifestations of a people's life. It 
is for such high services that poetry, painting, and sculpture 
exist. Diisseldorf, it was repeated, guards the free develop- 
ment of individual genius. It is a significant fact that among 
the professors are men of totally different modes of thought ; 
some are pledged to idealism, others to realism, and all in 
their several ways work together for the common good and 
the collective growth. Above all, the Academy must maintain 
the supremacy of "the Ideal," and were it possible for 
Raphael and Michael Angelo to be dethroned, the Academy 
must reinstate them. Against the extravagances of modern 
Art, against the degradation of painting into coloured photo- 
graphy, against the dogma that true Art lies not in "the 
What," but in "the How," it becomes the duty of the Academy 
to uphold the banner of idealism. Also, she must stand the 
champion of "Truth" and "Beauty," words which are, in 
fact, synonymous with "Nature" and "Idealism." In fine, 
the shining motto over the New Academy in Diisseldorf should 
be, " Nature and Genius." 



THE BRUNSWICK SCAGLIERI MONUMENT. 



IT may be affirmed that one of the most remarkable incidents to 
be recorded in the history of Art occurred during the year of 
grace 1879. Its name may be taken from the above heading. 
The works of great painters are — need it be noted ? — habitually 
copied with zealous fidelity. They may be repeated centifold. 
Not so with the great sister art, architecture, which, united for its 
development with piled stone, presents an obdurate resistance to 
the zeal of those styled by the satirist " Imitatores, servum peCus." 
The past year presents to us a signal exception to this rule in the 
transference of a group from the Scaglieri tombs, which has im- 
mortalised Verona, to a site in Switzerland, to be reflected from 
the blue waters of the Leman. 

Our readers are familiar with the incidents which have led to this 
imitative and singular creation ; how the late Duke of Brunswick 
— the banished Duke, as he might have been styled — left by his 
will a vast property to the town of Geneva, on the condition that a 
copy of one of the Verona Scaglieri group of tombs should be ele- 
vated to his memory. The condition was accepted, and it has 
been fulfilled. There stands the honoured tomb, with but one 
special variation from its original — an enlargement of its size by 
one-fifth. It will be remembered that its general aspect is at once 
unique and essentially Gothic in its elaboration. It gushes up- 
ward in numberless irradiations of slender shafts, not fantastically 



tangled, but united in singularly graceful harmonic combination. 
Within this are found a stately peristyle, a chapel, and a sarcopha- 
gus tomb. On the latter reclines the figure of the Duke — not in 
black, but spotlessly white marble — a lion crouching at his feet. 
Around are ranged six — also white marble — statues of ancestral 
worthies, elevated on pillars of ruddy marble. The ceiling of the 
chapel is sustained by six columns of Carrara marble. It is sancti- 
fied by four guardian angels. The most singular part of this struc- 
ture is a delicate pyramid which springs over all, having, however, 
sufficient enlargement at its apex to sustain the statue of a war- 
accoutred knight on horseback, and bearing a long spear through 
the air. 

A great variety of rilievo ornamentation gives rich interior 
detail, all elaborated with materials of the finest quality, to this 
most remarkable monument. Exteriorly connected with it is a 
lofty encircling protective grille of wrought-iron, in which the 
finest artistic workmanship is presented. This is worthy of the 
house of Moreau, of Paris, the first at present for iron ornamenta- 
tion. They have made an improvement upon the Italian model 
by the introduction of pervading fleurs-de-lis. Four years have 
been exhausted in the completion of their task, and it is calcu- 
lated that its cost will amount to one thousand francs per square 
metre. 



